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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



No. 1 



VIVEKANANDA SPEAKS 



Two or three days before Shri Rama- 
krishna’s passing away. She whom he used 
to call ‘Kali’ entered this body (of mine). 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa dedicated me 
to Her, and I now believe that She guides 
me in everything I do, and does with me 
what She, will... .Yet I fought so long! I 
loved him (the Master) you see, and that 
was what held me. I saw his marvellous 
purity.... I felt his wonderful love.. His great- 
ness had not dawned on me then. All that 
came afterwards. 

Again, he said to me, “When you sing. 
He who dwells here (touching his heart) like 
a snake, hisses as it were, and then spread- 
ing the hood, quietly holds himself steady 
and listens to your music.” 

(Shri Ramakrishna) was all Bhakti with- 
out, but within he was all Jnana ; I am all 
Jnana without, but within my heart, it is 
all Bhakti. All that has been weak has 

been mine. All that has been life-giving, 
strengthening, pure, and bold, has been his 
inspiration, his words, and he himself. 

My mistakes have been great, but every- 
one ( of them was from too much love. 
Would I never had any Bhakti! 

That I went to America was not my doing. 
But the God of India, who is guiding her 
destiny, sent me. 



With a bleeding heart I have crossed half 
the world to this strange land, seeking for 
help. The Lord is great. I know He will 
help me. 

I am doing the Lord’s work, and wher- 
ever He leads I follow. 

I am sincere to the backbone, and my 
greatest fault is that I love my country only 
too well. 

People are now flocking to me. Hundreds 
have now become convinced that there are 
men who can really control their bodily 
desires. 

I have lost all wish for my salvation. I 
never wanted earthly enjoyments. I must 
see my machine in strong working order, 
and then knowing sure that I have put in a 
lever for the good of humanity, in India at 
least, which no power can drive back, I will 
sleep, without caring what will be next ; 
and may I be born again and again, and 
suffer thousands of miseries so that I may 
worship the only God that exists, the only 
God I believe in, the sum total of all souls — 
and above all, my God the wicked, my 
God the miserable, my God the poor of 
all races, of all species, is the special object 
of my worship. 

I do not believe in a God or religion 
which cannot wipe the widow’s tears or 
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bring a piece of bread to the orphan’s mouth, will bless me as the preacher of virtue, and 

My whole ambition in life is to set in not of sin. I am the teacher of virtue, not 

motion a machinery which will bring noble of sin. I glory in being the preacher of 

ideas to the door of everybody and then let light, and not of darkness. 

men and women settle their own fate. T .1 • 1 t , . . , .. • 

I think I am beginning to see the Divine. 

Liberty of thought and action is the only I think I am slowly approaching that state 

condition of life, of growth and well-being, when I shall be able to love the very “Devil” 

The older I grow, the more everything himself, if there were any. 

seems to me to lie in manliness. This is my j was ne y er a missionary nor ever would 

new gospel. be one — m y pj ace j s j n the Himalayas. 

I have been criticised from one end of the It may be that I shall find it good to get 
world to the other as one who preaches the outside of my body — to cast it ofl like a 
diabolical idea that there is no sin! Very disused garment. But I shall not cease to 
good. The descendants of these very men work! I shall inspire men everywhere. 



TO OUR READERS 

In 1989 Prabuddha Bharata, the oldest donations and help in various ways in order 
running monthly journal of India, is entering to keep the prestigious religiocultural 
its 94th year. journal going on with only Rs. 20/- per 

The first issue of 1 989 comes as a special year in this age of rising P rices ’ 
number dedicated to the 125th anniversary We wish to develop the quality of prin- 
of Swami Vivekananda. Many eminent ting and paper of this journal started under 
writers of Hast and West have contributed the inspiration of Swami Vivekananda him- 
valuable articles enriching the number. We self in 1896. We hope the general public, 
are grateful to all of them. During the last especially the lovers of India and the devo- 
year, 1988, many writers, intellectuals, and tees of Swamiji, will come forward in large 
devotees have contributed dissertations, numbers to help us by enrolling themselves 
essays, travelogues and other articles for the as Life-Subscribers, by offering donations 
various issues of prabuddha bharata. Many and help, and finally by contributing writings 
have enrolled themselves as life-subscribers which will fulfil Swami Vivekananda’s 
of the journal. Many others have offered vision of an Awakened India. 



ABOUT THIS ISSUE 

This month’s editorial is on Swami Ideals of swamiji is based on a talk 
Vivekananda’s vision about the important given by Revered Swami Bhuteshanandaji 
role Mayavati Advaita Ashrama is destined Maharaj. Vice-President of the Ramakrishna 
to play in the neo-Vedanta movement of Math and Mission, at the Vivekananda 
Ramakrishna- Vivekananda. Vidyamandir, West Bengal. 
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SWAMIJI’S CONTRIBUTION TO VEDANTIC 

thought is by Revered Swami Tapasya- 
nandaji, Vice-Presiaent of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission. 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AS I SAW HIM is by 

late Swami Atulanandaji Maharaj who had 
the rare privilege of meeting Swamiji in 
America. The Swami, popularly known as 
Gurudas Maharaj, gave his impresions of 
his hrst meeting with Swamiji to a devotee, 
which were later collected and edited by 
Swami Vidyatmanandaji of Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Centre of Gretz, France. 

swamiji and the west is an essay contri- 
buted by Revered Swami Hiranmayanandaji 
Maharaj, General Secretary of the Rama- 
kriahna Math and Mission, after his recent 
trip to many Western Centres of the Rama- 
kriahna Order. 

hail! swami vivekananda (A New Find- 
ing) is on an unpublished report on Swamiji 
by new York herald (February 3, 1895). 
The report discovered by Ray and Wanda 
Ellis of U.S.A., was offered to Marie Louise 
Burke, more known as Gargi, who had 
made out of this material a beautiful article 
for this special number of prabuddha 
bharata. 

need of vivekananda today is based on 
the presidential speech in the National 
Seminar on Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
(1984) held in Ramakrishna Mission, 
Bombay, by Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, Ex-Edu- 
cation Minister and National Professor of 
India. 

SWAMI vivekananda’s message of a 
comprehensive spirituality is by Revered 
Swami Ranganathanandaji Maharaj, a senior 
trustee of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission. 

SWAMIJI’S GOSPEL OF MANLINESS is by 

Swami Prabhanandaji Maharaj, Asst. Secre- 
tary of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission. 



a legacy of vivekananda (The Ashrama 
as model for Western Centres) is a talk deli- 
vered by Revered Swami Vidyatmanandaji 
at the Ganges Monastery, Chicago, in 1987. 

vivekananda and social movements in 
kerala is a well-documented paper on the 
impact of Swami Vivekananda on Shri 
Narayana Guru, Kumaran Asan and 
Dr. Palpu, the three important figures in the 
epoch-making social changes in Kerala in 
this century. Shri Shankari Prasad Basu, 
the well-known Vivekananda scholar, has 
written this paper after a laborious research 
tour in Kerala. 

a palace for the poor: a temple of 
learning is a short write up on the well- 
known educational institution of the South, 
The Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home, 
Madras. It is written by Swami Pitambara- 
nandaji, Asst. Secretary of the Students’ 
Home. 

ramakrishna darshanam is by Swami 
Paramarthanandaji of the Ramakrishna 
Math, Hyderabad. 

swami vivekananda and war-torn world 
is a scholarly article contributed by Nina 
Stark of Boston, U.S.A. 

vivekananda society in Moscow (a soviet 
academician speaks on vivekananda) by 
Swami Purnatmananda, Jt. Editor, Udbo- 
dhan y is an interesting article based on the 
author’s personal interview with the cele- 
brated Soviet Academician Dr. E.P. 
Chelishev. 

swami vivekananda: leadership and 

institution building — a managerial pers- 
pective is by Dr. S. K. Chakravarty, a senior 
faculty member and Programme Director of 
the Indian Institute of Management, Cal- 
cutta. 
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serving god in homeless humanity is the story of divyayan by Swami 
an informative article on The Ramakrishna Suddhavratanandaji, Secretary of The Rama- 
Mission Boys’ Home, Rahara, the biggest krishna Mission Ashrama, Morabadi, 
orphanage and one of the outstanding educa- Ranchi, is an interesting article on the first 
tional Institutions of West Bengal. It is institution in India for the integrated tribal 
contributed by Swami Ramanandaji, Secre- and rural development in the lines of national 
tary of this centre of the Ramakrishna culture and education as envisaged by 
Order. Swamiji. 



THE MAY AVATI VISION OF VIVEKANANDA 

(EDITORIAL) 



As the pilgrim winds up the lonely nine 
kilometre road from the small hilly town of 
Lohaghat, he sees from a long distance a 
dark green mountain -top studded with thick 
pine and cedar forests and surrounded by 
clouds and mists. As he finally covers this 
long zig-zag way through the overgrowing 
Himalayan trees, he enters a small Ashrama 
compound with a scintillating garden of 
roses, dahlias, chrysanthemums, lilies and 
other flowers looking skyward in an all- 
engulfing silence. Beyond the few yards of 
the garden compound begins a yawning 
gorge running almost vertically down to a 
depth of several hundred feet into a still 
deeper and almost virgin forest of Oaks, far 
below which runs a small rivulet. Its mur- 
muring sound one can hear in between the 
occasional waves of rustling sound of leaves 
in the thousands of trees all around. The 
pilgrim stands for a while and looks at the 
steep dark-green mountains towering up like 
giants on the three sides of the Ashrama. 
As he walks slowly to the Northern side, 
suddenly a magnificent vision opens before 
his eyes. He stands awed under the huge 
twin Oak trees of the Ashrama, and looks 
with an unspeakable sense of joy and wonder 
at the vast range of 250 miles of eternally 
snow-capped Himalayan peaks of Nanda 
Devi, Trisul, Nandakot, Panchachullee, 
Kamet, and others. 



This is Mayavati Advaita Ashrama, a 
fulfilment of Vivekananda’s Advaitic vision. 
Situated in the high altitude of 6,500 ft in 
the Kumaoon Himalayas, Mayavati rests 
against the valley of Champavat. The word 
Kumaoon is derived from Kurmanchal , the 
hill-top with the shape of the back of a tor- 
toise which, according to Indian tradition, is 
auspicious for spiritual practices. It is in 
Champavat that the Pandavas were tradi- 
tionally known to practise austerities during 
the days of the Mahabharata. A mile away 
on the Northern side of the Ashrama stands 
a hill-top with the remnants of an old fort 
where Shri Krishna is believed to have killed 
Vanasura, an incident described in the 
Bhagavatam . 

* * * * 

Mayavati life has got its own dimensions. 
In the semi-dark sunless days of continuous 
rain, clouds, mists, and Himalayan storms 
invading the valley like waves of death, life 
becomes cramping. In the days of severe 
winter when snows of hail storms of winter 
rain are scattered all over the Ashrama 
Campus, one forgets the pain of unbearable 
cold in the marvellous sight of snows. 
Through the Champavat hill-top Sunrays 
enter the Ashrama campus in the winter-days 
at 8.30 a.m. and by 4.30 p.m. the mellow 
sun hides behind the Dharamgarh Hills. 
Long nights of freezing cold bring the taste 
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of Himalayan austerity. Then the scene 
changes. In the days of early spring the 
entire valley is studded with rhododendrons 
and wild white roses. Days get warmer, 
bringing a feeling of seasonal rebirth. On 
bright, sunny days thousands of pines and 
cedars raise their crests above the horizon 
which look like spires and steeples of Alpine 
churches pointing heavenward. The deep 
dark forest of Oaks all around suddenly 
begins to glitter. The blue misty haze over 
the valleys brings to one a mystic feeling 
of the unearthly abode of gods in the Hima- 
layan heights. Far down in the distant nor- 
thern valley of Bishen a few huts look like 
tiny spots of white. On bright unclouded 
days the sky becomes deep blue and the 
snow peaks rise, tier above tier, majesti- 
cally above the gorges, above the distant 
valleys, and finally above the region of 
clouds. In the golden-crimson sun-light of 
autumn and winter the immovable snow- 
peaks, the first visible manifestation of 
Shiva the Absolute, glitter. In the profound 
silence of Mayavati, one just looks awed 
at those white forms, calm and immacu- 
lately pure. The unstrung music rings in 
the Great Active silence, the Maunam , 
which brings a glimpse of the Illimitable 
Calmness, and unspoken Bliss which is 
Brahman, the Ultimate Reality. This is the 
home of Advaita which Vivekananda dreamt 
of. 

# # # # 

In London, he dreamt of an Advaita 
Centre in the Himalayas and the prophet’s 
dream was realised through intense sacrifice 
of his two English disciples Captain Sevier 
and Mrs. Sevier who followed their master 
right from England to India. At Almora 
they first started this Advaita Ashrama, and 
later on shifted the Ashrama to Mayavati. 

Vivekananda had been dreaming of such 
a centre for the realisation of his Advaitic 
vision since a long time. In 1894, he wrote 
to Haridas Beharidas Desai that his dream 



was to create a new generation of spiritual 
humanity who would be combining Eastern 
spirituality with Western dynamism. In 
1896 from the West he wrote to a friend in 
Almora, 

“I want to start a Math in Almora or near 
Almora rather.” In November, he further 
explained his vision to the same friend, 

“It will be a centre for work and medi- 
tation, where my Indian and Western disci- 
ples can live together and them I shall train 
as workers, the former to go out as preachers 
of Vedanta in the West, and the latter to 
devote their fives to the good of India.” 1 

By 1898, Mayavati Ashrama started working 
and Vivekananda came to sanctify it after two 
years. In 1900 he spoke in the West about this 
ashrama, “But on the heights of the Himalayas 
I have a place where I am determined nothing 
shall enter except pure truth. There I want to 
work out this idea about which I have spoken 
to you today. There are an Englishman and 
Englishwoman in charge of the place. The pur- 
pose is to train seekers of truth and to bring up 
children without fear and without superstition. 
They shall not hear about Christs and Buddhas 
and Shivas and Vishnus — none of these. They shall 
learn, from the start, to stand upon their own feet. 
They shall learn from their childhood that God 
is the spirit, and should be worshipped in spirit 
and truth. Everyone must be looked upon as 
spirit. That is the ideal. I do not know what 
success will come of it. Today I am preaching 
the thing I like. I wish I had been brought up 
entirely on that, without all the dualistic supersti- 
tions.’^ 

When he first came to Mayavati on 3 
January, 1901 he was nearing his end. Two 
years earlier the Seviers along with Vivek- 
ananda’s monk- disciples started the Ashrama 
and waited for their Master’s coming. But 
before Vivekananda came to Mayavati, 
Captain Sevier succumbed to the rigours 

!• Eastern and Western Disciples. The Life 
of Swami Vivekananda, (Calcutta ; Advaita 
Ashrama, 1965), p. 423. 

2. The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda (Mayavati Memorial Edition), vol 8:140. 
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and austerities of the early days. Quietly 
he died here, and they cremated his body 
near the rivulet below. 

When Vivekananda got the sad news, he 
said of this faithful English disciple, “He 
died like a martyr.” With a broken health 
but unyielding spirit Vivekananda finally 
came to charge this holy spot and inspire 
the May avati-inma ties with his prophetic 
vision and power. The scenic beauty char- 
med him. From Mayavati he wrote, 

“This place is very, very, very beautiful, 
and they have made it simply exquisite. It 
is a huge place several acres in area, and is 
very well-kept. I hope Mrs. Sevier will be 
in a position to keep it up in the future. 
She wishes it ever so much, of course.” 3 

For fifteen days he enjoyed his stay in 
the midst of six feet snow of early January. 
He took walks along the Lake, and whistled 
to the tune of birds. One day he walked 
upto the highest mountain nearby, the 
Dharamgarh Hill- top which overlooks a 
most magnificent snow view of 400 miles at 
a stretch. There he wanted to build up a 
cottage and spend his last days. At Maya- 
vati he inspired his disciples with the thun- 
dering voice of Advaita to be free, in this 
Advaita Ashrama, from the superstitions of 
rituals and worships, and to stand on the 
Infinite strength, knowledge and bliss of the 
SELF within. A disciple who was still conti- 
nuing a private worship, realised his mistake 
when Vivekananda spoke to the Ashramites 
to banish all rituals for ever from this Home 
of Advaita in its purest form. Standing on 
the Advaitic vision he once said. 

“Only by worshipping SELF can free- 
dom be won. Even personal God is but the 
SELF objectified.” 4 

* * * * 

Vivekananda’s master Shri Ramakrishna 
always looked at this beloved disciple as 

3. Ibid., 5:151. 

4. Ibid., 7 : 57. 



“the embodiment of the ATMAN.” Viveka- 
nanda’s own disciples saw in him the paragon 
of monistic Vedanta’. Like the blazing sun 
he wanted to give the ‘smashing truth’ of 
monistic Vedanta to the world. In April 
1900, in San Francisco he mercilessly tore 
the veils of duaiistic weaknesses that have 
enslaved human thinking for millenniums, 

“There is no help for man. None ever was, 
none is, and none will be. Why should there 
be ? Are you not men and women ? Are the 
lords of the earth to be helped by others ? Are 
you not ashamed ? You wiil be helped when you 
are reduced to dust. But you are spirit. Full 
yourself out of difficulties by yourself! Save 
yourself! There is none to help you — never was. 
To think that there is, sweet delusion.... We are 
so lazy, we do not want to do anything for our- 
selves. We want a Personal God, a Saviour or a 
Prophet to do everything for us.... No more of 
these superstitions bred through thousanus of 
years! it takes a little hard work to become 
spiritual/’^ 

It is this spirit that Vivekananda wanted 
to implant in the Himalayan centre of 
Mayavati. 

* * * * 

In Mayavati Vivekananda did not want 
to build up one more traditional Himalayan 
retreat for spiritual austerities where the 
seekers would subject themselves to severe 
physical mortification in order to attain 
liberation. 

Cramping and life-denying situations in 
the midst of poverty, deprivation, and 
terrible austerities do sometimes create spiri- 
tual stalwarts. But Vivekananda was clear 
that this was no essential condition. 

“It is a curious thing that the inner life is 
often most profoundly developed where the outer 
conditions are most cramping and limiting. But 
this is an accidental — not an essential — association, 
and if we set ourselves right here in India, the 
world will be Tightened’. For are we not all 
one ?”6 

5- Ibid., 8:131-133. 

6. Ibid., 5:227. 
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Vivekananda wanted Mayavati to be 
unique, a meeting point of the East and 
the West. The West gave freedom to society 
and produced social stalwarts. The East 
gave liberty to religion and produced spiri- 
tual stalwarts. What Vivekananda wanted 
is a combination of spiritual individualism 
of the East, and the social individualism of 
the West. Advaita must become practical. 
“Shankara left the Advaitta philosophy in 
the hills and forests, while I have come to 
bring it out of those places and scatter it 
broadcast before the work-a-day world and 
society,” he said. 

This convergence of transcendental aspiration 
and humanistic altruism, he explained to Sister 
Nivedita, “The history of the past has gone to 
develop the inner life of India and the activity 
(i.e. the outer life) of the West. Hitherto these 
have been divergent. The time has now come 
for them to unite. Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
was alive to the depths of being yet on the outer 
plane who was more active ? This is the secret. 
Let your life be as deep as the ocean, but let it 
also be as wide as the sky.”? 

He wanted from his followers the highest 
spiritual attainment along with social dyna- 
mism, the oceanic depth along with the 
expansion of the heavens, the head of 
Shankara with the heart of Buddha. This 
he learnt from his Master Shri Ramakrishna. 
Vivekananda’s religion is an apotheosis 
neither of ritualistic luxury, nor of life- 
negating spiritual individualism absolutely 
heedless of human suffering. The Rama- 
krishna Order respects any and every action 
that releases the Divine Power, and the 
Godly qualities in human beings, be it in 
farm-yard or a friar’s cloister. It is this 
aspect which Nivedita found as the crowning 
glory of the religion of Vivekananda. 

The Mayavati monks ring no bell and 
offer no ritual worships. And yet no thou- 
ghts against rituals ever rise in their mind. 
Once a fortnight they sing the Ramanama, 



Ibid., 5:227. 



the holy name with which Shiva manifests 
His transcendent Shivahood. In the quiet 
Library room hang pictures of Christ, 
Buddha, Madonna, and Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda. No flowers are offered before 
them, and no hands are raised in saluta- 
tions. Yet even the most casual visitor feels 
a sense of holiness and inner bliss as soon 
as he enters the silent compound. One even 
feels that to speak in this Home of Absolute 
Non-dualism is a sacrilege where Shiva 
meditates on the ATMAN. In Vivekananda’s 
words “Jnana is creedlessness but that does 
not mean that it despises creeds. It only 
means that a stage above and beyond creeds 
has been gained . 8 The Jnani has to come 
out of all forms, to get beyond rules and 
books, and be his own book .” 9 

In small wooden cells, the monks of 
Mayavati study, meditate, write, or work. 
When meditations are over, one goes to the 
wheatfield, or the cow-shed, and the others 
go to the Hospital or to the vegetable garden 
or for the editorial work. Spiritual struggles 
and aspirations are broad based. The 
haunting thought of Jivan-mukti, liberation 
in life, speaks volumes in the profound 
Mayavati silence to any genuine seeker. Yet 
the monks do not live only on cogitations 
of principles like, “Brahman alone is Real ; 
the world is illusory.” They are taught to 
turn round to see their own SELF in every- 
thing, and to know how the Infinite divinity 
in man is trying to manifest itself through 
the thousand of human activities. Viveka- 
nanda’s words ring in their ears. 

“Stand upon the SELF, then only can we 
truly love the world. Take a very very high 
stand. Knowing our Universal nature, we 
must look with perfect calmness upon all 
the panorama of the world .” 10 

# # # * 



8. Ibid., 8:8. 
9* Ibid., 8:10. 
10* Ibid., 7:11. 
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Vivekananda’s entire attitude to life was 
positive. Advaita philosophy which was 
traditionally believed to be a negation of 
life, and acceptance of the Transcendental 
as the only Reality, was given a new, posi- 
tive, life-giving, altruistic, and humanistic 
dimension with Vivekananda. He said, 

‘All morality can be divided into the positive 
and the negative elements ; it says either, “Do 
this”, or “Do not do this”. When it says, “Do 
not”, it is evident that it is a check to certain 
desire which would make a man a slave. When 
it says, “Do”, its scope is to show the way to 
freedom and to the breaking down of a certain 
degradation which has already seized the human 
heart.lt 

In Mayavati Advaita Ashrama Viveka- 
nanda implanted the positive advaitic vision. 
It was an altogether new experiment. But 
he dreamt of making it true at least in 
Mayavati on the broad and deep founda- 
tion of Advaita liberality. The West respects 
a nobel scientist. The religious Indians 
throng at the feet of a genuine spiritual 
leader. Could it not be possible for India to 
produce a new race of humanity, who would 
combine both ? Vivekananda believed it 
could be and it must be. That is the his- 
toric significance of his master’s life and 
message. That is why he said, 

“The present adjustment will be the harmoni- 
sing, the mingling of these two ideals. To the 
Oriental, the world of spirit is as real as to the 
Occidental is the world of senses. In the spiritual, 
the Oriental finds everything he wants or hopes 
for ; in it he finds all that makes life real to him. 
To the Occidental he is a dreamer ; to the Oriental 
the Occidental is a dreamer playing with ephe- 
meral toys.”l2 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

This exploration of Advaitic knowledge 
and its applications to life, is intellectually 
conveyed to thousands from Mayavati — the 



Home of the Prabuddha Bharata. Here in 
this Himalayan abode of Advaita, Viveka- 
nanda brought a palingenesis, a rebirth of 
this first English journal of the Ramakrishna 
Order which first started publication from 
Madras, in 1896. The Himalayas has been 
the source of the highest knowledge and 
contemplation in India. Vyasa, Gaudapada, 
and even the epoch-maker Shankaracharya 
brought the light of knowledge from the 
Himalayan heights. And this knowledge 
flowed like Ganga through centuries, revita- 
lising the holy land whenever the draught 
of materialism made life and society a spiri- 
tually starved desert devoid of divine aspira- 
tions. Like them Vivekananda, the prophet 
and epoch-maker, made Mayavati the Home 
of Knowledge, whose chief function will 
be the ‘spiritualisation of the human race.’ 13 

And this wisdom of Advaita must pene- 
trate into all branches of human knowledge, 
not merely the scriptures, religious or sacred 
texts, but secular also. 

“In our country we go down on our knees 
before the man who reads the Vedas, and we 
do not care for the man who is studying physics. 
That is superstition ; it is not Vedanta at all. It 
is utter materialism. With God every knowledge 
is sacred. Knowledge is God. Infinite knowledge 
abides within every one in the fullest measure.” 1 * 

But the highest dream of Vivekananda is 
that man must become Christs and Buddhas. 
Each one must become a prophet. 

“There were times in olden days when prophets 
were many in every society. The time is to come 
when prophets will walk through every street in 
every city in the world. In olden times, particular 
peculiar persons were, so to speak, selected by the 
operations of the laws of society to become pro- 
phets. The time is coming when we shall under- 
stand that to become religious means to become 
a prophet, that none can become religious until 
he or she becomes a prophet. 1 ^ 



n. Ibid., 8:147. 
12- Ibid., 4:155. 



13. Ibid., 4:315. 
14- Ibid., 8:137. 
is. ibid., 6:10. 
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“This, the training of prophets, is the great 
work that lies before us ; and consciously or 
unconsciously, all the great systems of religion 
are working towards this one great goal.” 18 

“If Jesus Christ was not perfect, then the 
religion bearing his name falls to the ground. If 
he was perfect, then we too become perfect.” 1 '?' 

“If a thing happens once, it can happen again. 

If any human being has ever realised perfection, 
we too can do so.” 18 

This vision of making prophets out of 
common man and woman is not just a 
dream. It is thought which makes a man. 
If one struggles to reach Everest he may 
reach, even if he fails to reach his destina- 
tion, at least the lower peaks like Nanda 
Devi. If one chases the ideals of Christ, he 
may end by becoming a St. Matthew, or 
St. Francis. Many later-day Christian saints 
did, indeed, attain stigmata. These truths 
were forgotten or eclipsed. 

What Vivekananda did is a powerful 
revival of faith in each man’s immense possi- 
bilities — possibilities of even becoming a 
prophet. It is the powerful thought current 
of Advaita initiated by Vivekananda, that 
is knocking at the root of all dualistic faiths 
and creeds today. ‘The days of esotericism 
is gone for ever,’ he said to Nivedita, and 
in his celebrated lecture, “Is Vedanta the 
Future Religion ?”, he concluded with this 
prophetic hope, 

“The hour comes when great men shall 
arise and cast off these Kindergarten of 
religion and shall make vivid and powerful 
the true religion, the worship of the Spirit 
by the Spirit.” 19 

Mayavati, Vivekanandas’ Home of Advaita, 
echoes even today these words of the pro- 
phet. The final Advaita Testament of 
Mayavati was prepared by Vivekananda 
himself. It appeared in the Prabuddha 



16* Ibid., 6:11. 

IT. Ibid., 8 :17. 

18 - Ibid., 8:17. 

19 * Prabuddha Bharata, January, 1900. 



Bharat a of January 1900, and began with 
the great revelation, 

“In whom is the Universe, who is in the 
Universe, Who is the Universe ; In Whom is the 
Soul, who is in the Soul, Who is the Soul of Man ; 
knowing Him — and therefore, the Universe — as 
our Self, alone extinguishes all fear, brings an 
end ?o misery and leads to Infinite Freedom. 
Wherever there has been expansion in love or 
progress in well-being, of Individuals or numbers, 
it has been through the perception, realisation 
and the practicalisation of the Eternal Truth— 
THE ONENESS OF ALL BEINGS. ‘Dependence 
is misery. Independence is happiness.’ The Advaita 
is the only system which gives unto man com- 
plete possession of himself, takes off all depen- 
dence and its associated superstitions, thus making 
us brave to suffer, brave to do, and in the long 
run attain to Absolute Freedom.” 

Theory was not enough. Vivekananda’s 
approach was practical. He clearly saw the 
future role of this Jnana-pitha and outlined 
its function which later on his disciples tried 
to translate into action. 

“The main line along which the work is to 
be carried on are necessarily educational and 
consist of sending out trained teachers and issuing 
publications. Arrangements, therefore, are in 
course of progress for training Indian and Euro- 
pean men and women side by side, for Advaita 
work in the East and West. All men and women 
who believe in the uplifting power of the Advaita 
and are ready to make their lives one with the 
GREAT LIFE and to help others in doing so, 
are invited to join the Ashrama and assist in 
the carrying out of its objects in the manner 
best suited to each individual circumstances.”20 

Perhaps it will take decades or even cen- 
turies to fulfil the Mayavati dream of a pro- 
phet who came to herald a new epoch for 
humanity. 

Throughout the last nine decades Maya- 
vati has made every effort to fulfil the 
dream of the prophet. Outstanding prea- 
chers of Vedanta, saintly personalities, and 
realised souls have come out of Mayavati, 



20. Complete Works; 5:435-436. 
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and have radiated the divinity of life both 
in the East and the West. Highest contem- 
plation has been happily combined with the 
most down-to-earth action. It is at Mayavati 
that so great a personality as Swami Turiya- 
nanda once acted as the fiyboy of the Pra- 
buddha Bharata press . 21 This was in the 
early days of Mayavati when Captain Sevier 
himself would run the press. Mother Sevier 
would correct the proofs, and Swamis 
Swarupananda and Virajananda would write 
the first biography of Vivekananda, and 
collect the Complete Works, the Vedas for 
modern man. Monks would walk for days 
together a distance of ninety kilometres to 
the foothill town of Tanakpur in order to 
bring food-materials for the Ashrama. Those 
early Mayavati days of intense austerity have 
been recorded as the golden days of spiritual 

21 • Prabuddha Bharata, 1945, Golden Jubilee 
No. p. 16. 



struggle in the annals of the Ramakrishna 
Order. 

Ninety years have passed. Despite a few 
amenities like electricity and the Lohaghat- 
Mayavati road, Mayavati retains the same 
old Himalayan charm. Those snow-peaks 
have stood unchanged. Despite the barren- 
ness of the hills in the horizon, Mayavati 
hills are covered with the same dark and 
deep woods. More visitors come in order 
to feel the living presence of the prophet in 
this Himalayan home of Advaita, where his 
message was to lift humanity, on the strength 
of the Self within, to the heights of prophets 
— a message much needed in these days of 
scientific reductionism and religious funda- 
mentalism. In its own silence and sublimity, 
Mayavati fulfils the genuine seekers with the 
grace and power of the Spirit, and dreams 
of the day when the prophet’s dream will 
be realised in its fulness. 



THE IDEALS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

SWAMI BHUTESHANANDA 

One hundred and twenty five years have such great ideas as those of Swamiji get 



passed after the advent of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. A century has also passed after his 
founding of the Ramakrishna Order. Still 
we are remembering his life and message 
with all eagerness. It is because his life and 
message contains the solutions of not only 
the problems of India, but also those of 
today’s world. Swamiji does not belong to 
any particular country or a particular group 
of people. He came as the apostle of the 
message of Shri Ramakrishna for the good 
of the entire world. Today we are slowly 
learning to see him in that global perspec- 
tive. It took nearly a century to understand 
this much of Swamiji. It always takes a 
long time to grasp something great which 
can never be attained all of a sudden. Slowly 



based on firm foundations and begin to 
spread. 

There is no problem of the world whose 
solution Swamiji did not give us. Time is 
perhaps not yet ripe to fully appreciate the 
true impact of the activities of his short- 
lived life. Once in the Belur Math com- 
pound, Swamiji soliloquised, “Only another 
Vivekananda could understand what this 
Vivekananda has done.” This was no show 
of self-pride. Realising the immensity of 
the power of Shri Ramakrishna that worked 
through him, Swamiji spoke these words. 
Whatever he did was done only at the will 
of Shri Ramakrishna through an instrument 
known as Vivekananda. Swamiji was 
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absolutely devoid of self-pride. He always 
felt the grace of his master behind any good 
that was done through his own life. With an 
absolute objectivity Swamiji spoke these 
words and made an estimate of his own 
work. Who else but Swamiji could speak 
out such a prophetic utterance ? 

9 

With an intense pain in his heart Swamiji 
traversed the whole of India after his 
master’s death. Shri Ramakrishna told him 
that there would be no leave for him until 
the I>ivine Mother’s work was completed. 
The door to his Superconscious life was 
closed by Mother for the completion of Her 
work and She, the Keeper of the key, would 
unlock the door when the work was over. 
Swamiji dreamt of a life of uninterrupted 
samadhi in a Himalayan cave. Shri Rama- 
krishna did not allow him to realise that 
dream. The epochal mission for which 
Shri Ramakrishna was bom could only be 
realised by an able successor. It needed a 
pure instrument by whom the work could 
be perfectly accomplished. Those who 
believe in Shri Ramakrishna as an incarna- 
tion of God on earth, feel that his advent 
was for the good of the world. He himself 
planned the work for the good of the world 
and gave responsibility of its proper imple 
mentation on Swamiji. Despite initial pro 
tests, Swamiji accepted with total surrender 
the work assigned by his Master and worked 
untiringly for the same unto the last day 
of his life. Swamiji’s work was well- 
planned. He never looked upon his activi- 
ties with a sense of pride: on the contrary 
he would feel overwhelmed seeing how his 
master’s ideas were being disseminated 
through his own life. 

To his brother-disciples Swamiji would 
say, “You have not yet understood the 
wonderful significance of Mother’s life — 
none of you.... Mother has been born to 
revive the wonderful shakti in India, and 
making her the nucleus, once more Gargis 
and Maitreyis will be bom into the world.” 



Even in those early days Swamiji realised 
that the life of Holy Mother would bring a 
revolutionary change in the world. That is 
why he insisted that his first duty was to 
establish a Math for Holy Mother. Then 
holy daughters would come and gather 
round the life of Holy Mother. Through 
them there would come a regeneration of 
women which will bring a great awakening 
in India leading to an awakening in the 
whole world. His wide, liberal vision envisa- 
ged not the welfare of any particular 
nation, but of the entire world. That wel- 
fare would be so broad-based that it would 
spread to every sector of life. 

Those who want to follow Swamiji’s 
ideals will find that his plan of work is 
clearly defined in his books and literature. 
If we try to translate his plan of action with 
all our might, then nothing will be imposs- 
ible for us. 

Swamiji said that he did not want a mere 
superficial reform, but a root and branch 
reform. That root of which Swamiji spoke 
is the spirituality of India. Behind all our 
developments would be our spiritual awaken- 
ing. Without this it would not be possible 
to steer the right path. 

Next Swamiji stressed on education. A 
true man-making education we must spread 
everywhere. Whether it is religion or educa- 
tion, Swamiji wanted it to spread to the 
common masses, instead of confining it to 
particular groups of people. In our country 
we have got many spiritual stalwarts and 
educationists. The treasures they left behind, 
must be available to everyone. Then only 
a true awakening will come among the 
masses. Behind every awakening, there 
must be a set of higher values and ideals, 
otherwise the awakening will end in a mere 
social movement and nothing permanently 
good would come out of it. Swamiji laid 
the greatest stress on these higher values in 
life without which all efforts will turn in- 
effectual. 
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Each individual must have a total deve- 
lopment which means the manifestation of 
the innate divinity in all of us. Swamiji could 
never feel satisfied with the development of 
a few individuals. He wanted the develop- 
ment of all, and for this he sacrificed his 
life. Not only that, he said that he would 
not have liberation so long even one indi- 
vidual remains unliberated. We should be 
inspired by this broad, liberal outlook. He 
wanted each one of us to feel for others. 
That is why he brought ‘Practical Vedanta’ 
which will always inspire us, make us cons- 
cious about our ideal, and bring real good 
to us. No work of education, religion, or 
social welfare will become fruitful unless it 
is based on the vision of God in every being. 
Conflicts of creeds and opinions will exhaust 
all our energy, instead of doing real good to 
us. Swamiji stressed most on the total wel- 
fare — Physical, mental, social, and spiritual — 
of entire mankind. We must imbibe this 
universal outlook from him, otherwise all 
our efforts will be narrow and limited. 
Repeatedly Swamiji reminded us that our 
lives are meant for the good of others, not 
merely for ourselves. He wanted each one 
of us to sacrifice, like himself, all seif- 
interests for the good of the world. Unless 
we can make this total sacrifice of self- 
interests, we cannot truly accept him despite 
all our honour and worship offered to him. 
We have to remember what Swamiji wanted 
and see for ourselves what we are doing. It 
is needless to look at Swamiji as an indi- 
vidual person. He said, “I am a voice with- 
out a form.” He is only the embodiment 
of his master’s message which is of primary 
importance. Whether we accept Swamiji or 
not, we will be walking on the right path if 
we follow his ideals. 

Shri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother and 
Swamiji are only three forms of one single 
ideal. If we respect Shri Ramakrishna we 
will be able to accept Holy Mother also. 
And if we accept Mother, we will be able 



to accept her son Swamiji, too. To preach 
Swamiji means to preach his ideals, of which 
he is the embodied form. Why did he want 
the rise of India ? If India rises, then the 
ideals of India will inspire the rest of man- 
kind. This he repeatedly said to us. That 
is why we call him a patriot- saint, and not 
just a patriot. India, in his vision, was the 
embodiment of eternal spiritual ideals which 
made the nation survive through various 
vicissitudes, and she must deliver her 
message for which the world is waiting. 
The entire past, present, and future of 
India, were clear before his vision, and 
seeing the future role which India has to 
play in saving mankind, Swamiji gave 
highest respect to India. It is not just 
nationalism, but respect to the ideals embo- 
died in the nation. 

Each year we celebrate Swamiji’s birth- 
day with so much of festivities, discussions, 
etc. But then again we are buried in our 
characteristic stupor. Swamiji said this is 
not the time to sleep. We have to give all 
our energies in assisting the epochal change 
that has begun after the advent of Shri 
Ramakrishna. He reminded us to keep the 
spirit of renunciation burning, by which we 
will be able to do real good to the world. 
Upanishads said that some persons attained 
immortality through ‘renunciation’. Swamiji 
altered it and added, by ‘renunciation alone’, 
one can attain immortality. 

Shri Ramakrishna said, “My child, 
nothing can be achieved without renuncia- 
tion.” Without it we achieve neither 
dharma (religion), nor ethics. Wealth is 
temporary ; it leads to nothing. Let us be 
established in the spirit of renunciation. 
Renunciation here means not merely leav- 
ing the home behind, but giving up selfish- 
ness. We can be proud of being true follo- 
wers of Swamiji only when we have succeeded 
in totally banishing our self-interests. 

We have, therefore, to control our lives 
accordingly. The motto for Swamiji’s 
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monastic Order was, “For one’s own libera- 
tion and for the good of the world.” He 
wanted individual liberation along with the 
welfare of humanity ; because seeking merely 
personal salvation would be selfishness. Shri 
Ramakrishna also said, “I have got no 
liberation. I have to come again and again 
for the good of the world.” Swamiji said, 
“I do not want liberation, I will come again 
and again.’’ This message of Swamiji will 
inspire strength in us, and make us realise 
that our real duty is to give up all self- 
interests. Our unselfish service to the people 
must be based on steadfast devotion. Let 
us not confine our service within some wel- 
fare activities only. Service means serving 
the people with the consciousness that God 
is in every being. The Ultimate Reality, 
Brahman, is everywhere, in all beings. HE 
pervades the universe. We serve HIM. 
Service with this spirit will bring real good 
to the world. We have forgotten the true 
values of religion and confined it within 
narrow limits of rituals and festivities. Just 
as we have brought narrow partisanship in 
politics, in social service also the ghost of 



narrow groupism has haunted us. Vedanta 
teaches us to respect and serve the Divine 
in all beings. That is why Swamiji gave to 
Vedanta philosophy such a high place. The 
entire world today is in need of this ideal, 
otherwise there would be no end of conflict 
among creeds, nations, sects, and groups. 
There will be no peace in the world so long 
as one nation tries to become richer at the 
expense of another nation. That is why 
even after ninety years of Swamiji’s death 
we have to realise and feel that the only 
way to peace is through self-sacrifice. When 
men will have no further desire to work for 
selfish ends, then only the world will be 
benefited by their lives. 

I pray to Shri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother 
and Swamiji to bless us so that their spirit 
of unselfish service and self-sacrifice for God 
in humanity, inspire our lives, and bring 
real good to the world through whatever 
little we can offer. 

* (This article is based of Rev. Maharaj’s talk 
delivered on 22.2.88 in Vivekananda Vidya 
Bhavana, West Bengal.) 



SWAMUrS CONTRIBUTION TO VEDANTIC THOUGHT 

SWAMI TAPASYANANDA 



To go into the details of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s works is not within the scope of a 
small article like this, as they include within 
their scope the whole of Vedic revelation 
and all its elaborations that have taken 
place up to date. But a few striking fea- 
tures of what constitutes the contribution 
of his genius, are given here in brief. 

(1) He defined Veda, the Shabdapramana 
(scriptural authority) of the spiritual realm, 
like the scientific laws of the material world. 
It is in this sense that the Veda is eternal, 
and A paurusheya (not man-made), the Rishis 



being only discoverers of pre-existing laws 
of Nature. Thus he freed the Shabdapra- 
mana of the Vedantins from the encrusta- 
tions of scholasticism, which made it incom- 
prehensible to those who are unacquainted 
with the Mimamsaka technicalities. 

(2) He maintained that the Vedic revela- 
tion includes in its scope all stages of man’s 
spiritual evolution, which are known to 
Indian thinkers as dualism (Dvaita), quilified 
monism (Vishishta-advaita) and monism 
(Advaita). They are not mutually conflic- 
ting as was supposed to be in the past, but 
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complementary to one another, one leading 
to the other with man’s spiritual evolution. 
All cults forming the core of world religions 
can be accommodated within this frame- 
work. 

(3) He separated the spiritual contents of 
Vedic revelation from the setting of 
Varnashrama social system in which it was 
embedded according to its exponents of the 
past, and presented it as the universal philo- 
sophy of religion applicable to all creeds, 
societies and countries. 

(4) He presented the Supreme Being as 
Personal-Impersonal. The Impersonal is 
not the negation or falsification of the Per- 
sonal but the fulfilment of It — a necessary 
implication in the conception of It foi 
assuring Its validity. All the ideas of the 
Supreme Being comprised in the conceptions 
of Him as the other, the Immanent and the 
Non-dual are true and valid from theit 
respective points of view or frames of refe- 
rence. They are like photographs of the sun 
taken from different levels, all of them being 
versions of the same entity, complementary 
to one another. 

(5) Anthropomorphism is an unavoidable 
element in all such human conceptions of 
God. It is even so with scientific knowledge, 
because the reading and interpretation of 
the data of science are done by the human 
mind. In philosophic monotheism, where 
the theologian still looks upon God as the 
other, there is always the need for an anti- 
God, a Devil, or Satan to account for evil. 
When monotheism rises to the level of an 
Immanent Deity, He is perceived as the 
source of both Vidya and Avidya, of the 
liberating forces of good and of the binding 
forces of evil, of beauty, and of awe, of life 
and of death — in fact of the functions of 
both a God and a Devil. When unitary 
consciousness is realised, the ethical dualism 
of good and evil disappears. 

This state of mind wherein the polarisation 
of the ethical sense is overcome, the Swami 



put once in a forthright way in one of his 
talks in the West, sending waves of shock 
through the minds of his cultured audience. 
He said: “...We should look upon man in 
the most charitable light. It is not so easy 
to be good. What are you but mere machi- 
nes until you are free ? Should you be 
proud because you are good! Certainly not. 
You are good because you cannot help it. 
If you are in his position, who knows what 
you would have been. The woman in the 
street, or the thief in the jail, is the Christ 
that is being sacrificed that you may be a 
good man. Such is the law of balance. AH 
the thieves and the murderers, aU the un- 
just, the weakest, the wickedest, the devils, 
they are all my Christ! That is my doctrine. 
I cannot help it. My salutation goes to the 
feet of the devilish! ... They are all my 
teachers, all are my spiritual fathers, all are 
my saviours. I may curse one and yet 
benefit by his failings ; I may bless another 
and benefit by his good deeds. This is as 
true as I stand here. I have to sneer at the 
woman walking in the street, because society 
wants it. She, my saviour, she whose street- 
walking is the cause of the chastity of other 
woman! Think of that! Think, men and 
women, of this question in your mind. It is 
a truth— a bare bold truth! As I see more 
of the world, see more of men and women, 
this conviction grows stronger. Whom shall 
I blame ? Whom shall I praise ? Both 
sides of the shield must be seen.” 

(6) Tat tv am asi — That Thou art — is the 
cryptic statement made of the relation bet- 
ween the Jiva and Ishwara in Vedanta. The 
pure Advaita Vedanta interprets it as 
meaning by implication that the Jiva and 
Ishwara are identical as Brahman, when 
their Upadhis or adjuncts are eliminated. 
The qualified Advaitins admit identity as 
inseparable oneness of parts in the Organic 
Whole constituted of Jagat (world), Jiva 
(soul) and Ishwara (God), collectively known 
as Brahman. The pure Dualists negate iden- 
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tity, but maintain that the Jiva is an entity 
which has no existence independent of 
Brahman. Swami Vivekananda accepted all 
these schools of Vedanta as valid, as diffe- 
rent points of view according to the deve- 
lopment of man’s spiritual insight. He has 
not anywhere indulged in the logical discus- 
sions of Tat tvam asi like the great Acharyas 
of the past, as he concerned more with the 
practicality of Vedanta than its verbal logi- 
cality. In place of entering into interminable 
logical quibbles, he interpreted this Vedan- 
tic dictum to mean — “Every souj is poten- 
tially Divine.” Swamiji maintains this 
doctrine as the sheet-anchor of Vedanta. 
‘Potential’ means that, though a Jiva 
appears now in the state of ignorance as a 
v/eak and inconsequential entity as against 
the mighty Nature, it has got the capacity 
in it to gradually evolve to higher and higher 
states and attain to the Divine Status, in 
whatever way you may define that Status 
from the logical point of view. It is just 
like this: a spark of fire may look small 
and insignificant, but it has got all the 
potentialities of a mighty conflagration. 
Vedanta, Swamiji maintained, wants man to 
adopt measures for the actualisation of this 
potential Divine in him, and all the Sadhanas 
of Karma, Bhakti, Yoga and Jnana are 
meant for this purpose. Evolution at the 
physical level has achieved its end with the 
perfection of the human body. The next 
stages of evolution consist in the gradual 
development of this inherent Divinity. 
Human society and civilisation will become 
meaningful only through the acceptance of 
this Vedantic outlook and its application to 
the individual and collective life of man. 
Thus Swamiji converted the great Vedantic 
dictum of Tat tvam asi from a jumble of 
logical disputations into the key for human 
development, individual and collective. 

(7) Although the Swami rose above any 
sectarian view of Vedanta, he often used 
the language and ideology of Advaita 



Vedanta in his lectures. We have seen the 
new turn he has given to several of its con- 
cepts like revelation. Karma, Jiva, Brahman, 
Mukti, etc. Another inportant Vedantic 
concept on which he has spoken is the 
doctrine of Maya. The word Maya is used 
in different meanings. In a theological 
sense it is the power of God, and this is 
very clearly stated in the Shvetashvatara 
Upanishad. But in philosophical sections 
of the Upanishads like the Brihadaranyaka 
and Chandogya , it is vaguely implied in an 
ontological role when describing acosmism. 
But we do not find any clear formulation 
of it as a doctrine. In the hands of Buddhist 
thinkers, it got the meaning of an illusory 
appearance. Besides the idea of the power 
of God, Vedanta also absorbed a shade of 
this meaning of illusory appearance in its 
post-Buddhistic development. This new 
development was necessitated in Upani- 
shadic thought, because in a doctrine of 
Reality as non-dual, an explanation has 
to be given for the experience of multipli- 
city by assigning to it some kind of onto- 
logical status. As it is actually experienced 
by all, to deny any reality to it and call it 
an illusion, will be madness. So the world 
experience is called bhava rupam or some- 
thing positive in nature, an intermediary 
reality. Yet it is described as neither Sat 
(real) nor Asat (unreal) nor a combination 
of both, and therefore, fit to be called an 
indeterminate existence (Anirvachaniya- 
khyati). While the Advaitic thinkers inter- 
pret Maya in this way, they also use in 
describing Maya the analogy of snake in 
the rope and water in the mirage of the 
desert, which are pure illusions. How can 
the status of a relative or intermediary 
reality and also of an illusory appearance 
be given to the same entity ? The answer 
given is that they are given from two stand- 
points-— the former from that of ignorance 
of relative reality (vyavahara) while the 
latter is from that of enlightenment or ulti- 
mate reality ( paramartha ). The advocates of 
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Advaita feci they have explained every- 
thing by this analysis of experience into 
these two contradictory levels. But the 
critics of Advaita are not satisfied with it, 
and they direct their broadsides in their 
controversy with the Advaitins against 
Maya-vada and the double status of reality. 
This controversy has been so pronounced 
and longdrawn in the later development of 
polemical Vedanta, that the Brahma-vada of 
the Upanishads has been eclipsed by the 
Maya-vada of philosophers. 

Now where does Swami Vivekananda 
come amidst this endless controversial 
postures ? An impartial but critical reader 
of his works will feel that his position is 
rather unclear. In many places he uses the 
analogy of ‘snake in the rope’ and ‘mirage 
in the desert’, but he does not do so when 
he systematically discusses the Maya theory 
in his three lectures on the subject in his 
Jnana Yoga. There he gives an original 
view. He says that Maya is not a theory or 
an explanation at all, but the statement of 
a fact — the fact that the world and its experi- 
ences are so ridden with contradictions that 
one cannot have an understanding of it 
and reconcile it with his logical or ethical 
sense. So man should direct his quest into 
what transcends it. Swamiji’s position there- 
fore seems to be that it is useless to enter 
into the endless controversy. On the other 
hand we must learn its spiritual implication, 
that it is vanity to be engrossed with the 
fleeting and trivial values of the world. So 
cultivate non-attachment and develop year- 
ning for Truth. 

It is also very significant that according 
to him man in spiritual matters is not going 
from error to truth, but going from lower 
truth to higher truth. He illustrates this by 
the analogy of the photographs of the sun 
from different levels. The photos vary, but 
the one from a neared level does not falsify 
the preceding one, but only represents a 
nearer approach to the same truth that they 



all embody. If this interpretation is accep- 
ted, Vyavahara and Paramaribo, cease to be 
contradictories with no middle ground bet- 
ween, but only contraries linked together 
by an ascending scale of values. In this 
view, Mithyatva or falsity is rid of the 
shadow of illusoriness cast on it by the 
analogies of the ‘snake in the rope’ and of 
‘water in the desert’ in a mirage. 

(8) While accepting the traditional idea 
of Mukti as liberation from the cycle of 
births and deaths, he freed the conception 
from a touch of escapism that surrounded 
it, by redefining it as the manifestation of 
the Divinity already latent in man. Perfec- 
tion as opposed to escape from an unplea- 
sant situation — he placed this as the ideal 
for competent aspirants. 

(9) In fact towards the closing period ol 
his life he taught that there is no liberation 
until one ceases to want liberation ; for seek- 
ing liberation is a selfish quest, and man 
does not reach perfection until he is able to 
overcome self-centredness completely. When 
once questioned about the characteristic of 
an Incarnation, he answered it indirectly, 
stating that there was a time in his early 
life when the longing for Mukti was so 
strong in him that he once entered a cave 
and decided to fast and die there if he did 
not gain Mukti. ‘But’, he continued, ‘the 
very thought of Mukti does not come to 
my mind now.’ It may be contended that 
his attitude had changed in this way because 
he had already attained Mukti. While that 
may be conceded, we have to recognise the 
point he wants to drive home — that the 
quest for Mukti should not become a self- 
centred quest like the striving for a posses- 
sion or position. It should be a natural 
fulfilment resulting from the erosion of self- 
centredness through unselfish service, dis- 
crimination, and self-discipline. He did not 
therefore pose any absolute opposition bet- 
ween work and knowledge (i.e. spiritual 
practice), as some Vedantic teachers do. 
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This attitude of his springs from his novel 
interpretation of Fravritti and Nivritti based 
on the root meaning of the words. Fravritti 
literally means ‘move toward’, and Nivritti, 
‘move away from’. He therefore interpreted 
these two cardinal words — the first as 
‘moving towards the life of self-centredness’ 
and the second as ‘moving away from self- 
centredness’, whereas the old Acharyas inter- 
preted them as ‘moving into involvement 
in work’, and ‘moving away from involve- 
ment in work’. So for the old Acharyas 
the pursuit of Moksha meant cessation 
from all work ultimately, whereas for 
Swamiji it meant cessation from selfishness. 
So in his scheme of salvation unselfish work 
has an equal place of importance with other 
disciplines. He attached equal importance 
to all the four Yoga — Bhakti, Karma, Raja 
and Jnana Yogas. But he maintained that 
whether one followed any of them singly or 
in combination, one should always have a 
place for Karma, unselfish work, in one’s 
scheme of spiritual discipline. 

(10) His outlook in these respects largely 
reflected his gradual leaning to the doctrine 
of Sarva-Mukti — salvation as a collective 
achievement. In the Vedantic tradition this 
doctrine was first adumbrated by Appayya 
Dikshita. For Appayya Dikshita, however, 
it was more a theological necessity, as he 
was a champion of Eka-Jiva-Vada — the 
doctrine of the singleness of all Jivas. It 
means there is only one Jiva, Hiranyagarbha, 
who is reflected as many Jivas in different 
adjuncts (Upadhis). So all Jivas can, accor- 
ding to him, attain Mukti only collectively 
with the Hiranyagarbha at the end of the 
cosmic cycle when the term of the Hiranya- 
garbha’s life is over. For Swami Vivekanan- 
da, however, it was more a compulsion of 
the heart, parallel to the Buddhist doctrine 
of the Bodhisattva, according to which an 
aspirant, motivated by Mahakaruna or 
universal love, abandons his own Nirvana 
in order that he may work for the Nirvana 



of all labouring in the cycle of birth and 
death . The Swami has not elaborated this 
doctrine in any of his speeches, but has only 
expressed his preference for it in his discus- 
sions with disciples. He himself doubted 
the soundness of its metaphysics, but yet 
urged its acceptance, and expressed his own 
readiness to stand the sufferings of Samsara 
for all time in order to bring enlightenment 
to Jivas in bondage. Truly, as his Great 
Master foretold about him, he was like a 
tree standing all the heat of the sun, affording 
shelter from that heat to all who wished to 
come under its shadow. 

(II) His intense humanism also found 
expression in his doctrine of Practical 
Vedanta. Vedanta in the past was practical 
only for recluses who sought salvation by 
self-realisation. But Swamiji maintained 
that the fundamental Doctrine of Vedanta, 
namely, the basic Divinity of the Jiva, has 
a message for men in all stations of life. It 
can be an instrument for the re-education 
of the ego into a new consciousness of one’s 
inherent strength, and thus promote man’s 
self-confidence and power of self-expression. 
Next, practical Vedanta conveys the teaching 
that man is the best symbol for the worship 
of the Deity. While the Swami accepted 
prayer to the Deity and adoration of Him 
in temples and through meditation on Him 
as an essential part of spiritual discipline, 
he stressed that an equally important aspect 
of worship lies in the service of God in man. 
Thus a true Vedantin can work out a pro- 
gramme of education, health, social uplift 
etc., not merely as secular service, but as 
worship of God in man — a discipline equal 
to, if not more potent than, the traditionally 
accepted forms of worship. Thus for him 
the Yogas of Jnana, Bhakti and Karma 
become an integrated discipline. 

(12) In a small write-up like this, these 
profound doctrines cannot be elaborated 
more. The wide-ranging legacy he has left 
for the world in the spiritual field cannot 
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be better expressed than in the following 
aphoristic dicta of his: 

Each soul is potentially Divine. 

The goal is to manifest this Divine within 
by controlling Nature, external and 
internal. 



This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, 
or dogmas, or rituals, or books, or tem- 
ples, Or forms, are but secondary details. 

These can form the Neo-Brahmasutras, 
on which future Vedantic scholars can 
write commentaries.* 



Do this either by work, or worship, or . The above article is a section from ^warni 

psychic control, or philosophy, by one, yivekananda — His Life and Legacy” published by 
or - more, or all of these — and be free, shri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AS I SAW HIM 

SWAMI ATULANANDA 

I remember how one afternoon I came I am the preacher of virtue. Why do you 



to the Vedanta Society in New York with 
a large picture of Jesus in my hand. The 
Swami asked me what I had there. I told 
him that it was a picture of the Christ talk- 
ing to the rich young man. “Oh, let me see 
it,” he said eagerly. I handed him the picture. 
And never shall I forget the tenderness in 
his look when he held the picture and 
looked at it. At last he returned it to me 
with the simple words: “How great was 
Jesus!” And I cannot help thinking that 
there was something in common between 
these two souls. 

The doctrine of sin and eternal hell-fire 
is one of the doctrines on which orthodox 
Christian preachers love to harp. Man is 
born in sin, his nature is sinful. It is only 
through the grace of God that man can be 
saved. Now, Swamiji used to hold question 
classes in New York. And everyone was 
invited to ask any question he wished. So 
one evening an old church-lady asked him 
why he never spoke of sin. 

There came a look of surprise on Swamiji’s 
face, “But madame,” he said, “blessed are 
my sins. Through sins I have learnt virtue. 
It is my sins as much as my virtues that 
have made me what I am today. And now 



dwell on the weak side of man’s nature ? 
Don’t you know that the greatest blackguard 
often has some virtue that is wanting in the 
saint ? There is only one power, and that 
power manifests itself both as good and as 
evil. God and the devil are the same river 
with the water flowing in opposite direc- 
tions.” The lady was shocked and horrified. 
But others understood. 

And then the Swami began to speak of 
the divinity that resides in every man, how 
the soul is perfect, eternal and immortal ; 
how the Atman resides in every being. And 
he quoted from the Gita: “Him the sword 
cannot cut. Him the fire cannot bum. Him 
the water cannot wet. Him the wind cannot 
dry. Eternal, all-pervading, immortal is the 
soul of man.” 

For you, my friends who are born in 
India, it must be difficult to realise what 
all this meant in the West — to us who had 
chafed all our lives under the terrible 
doctrines of the churches — that man is impo- 
tent, a miserable creature at the mercy of 
a whimsical, autocratic God, the sword of 
damnation always hanging over one’s head, 
bond-slaves at the mercy of a Potentate to 
save or damn as he pleases. 
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Then came the strength-giving words from 
the Upanishads : “Brahman alone is Real ; 
everything is unreal, and the human soul is 
that Brahman, not different from it.” Here 
was hope, here was strength. “Every man is 
potentially divine. Realise it and be free!” 

Do you see what a consolation Swamiji’s 
teaching to those who had searched but 
had not found ; to those who had knocked 
but unto whom it had not been opened ? 
To them Swamiji came as a saviour. He 
came to the door of their own hearts and 
knocked. And blessed were they who 
opened the door to receive the flow of 
benediction that came with his presence. 

I will not attempt to tell you what Swami 
Vivekananda’s mission was in other direc- 
tions, what he has done for the land of his 
birth by waking up his countrymen ; by 
presenting India to the world in her true 
garb ; by removing wrong impressions we 
in the West had about the Hindus ; by pla- 
cing India where she belongs in the intellec- 
tual and spiritual world. Suffice it for me 
to give you my impressions of his mission 
in the West as the bearer of light and wis- 
dom, as the consoler of the heart, as the 
friend, the guide, the teacher of nations 
groping in spiritual darkness. 

Not long ago I was asked by a Hindu 
friend of mine to state in a few words what 
was the mission of Swami Vivekananda. 
You know, people love to throw bombshells 
and see them explode. My friend was 
evidently expecting such an explosion. But 
I fear he was disappointed. 

Now, I do not believe in pigeonholing 
men like Swamiji. It is uttef silliness to 
attempt to explain his mission in one sen- 
tence. And in the second place I was not 
prepared for the question. So, though the 
question acted somewhat like a bombshell 
on my brain, I must confess that the explo- 
sion was rather feeble. And my friend was 
evidently disappointed. 



I replied rather hesitantly that Swamiji 
came to enlighten the world. 

“To enlighten the world ?” my friend 
said with scorn. “We have light enough. 
Swamiji came to make mew.” I could not 
deny it, for at once flashed through my mind 
Swamiji’s own words: “My religion is a 
man-making religion.” 

Now I think that both these answers are 
typical, the one expressing Swamiji’s mission 
to the East, the other his mission to the 
West. Yes, my friend was right. You in 
India have light abundant. Your scriptures 
are like the shining sun that dispels the 
darkness of ages. But remember, that sun 
was shining very dimly even in your own 
land until Swamiji removed the intervening 
clouds. 

You had turned your back towards the 
light, and you were looking at your own 
shadow. It was Swamiji who told you to 
turn around and face the light. Your gaze 
was directed westward. From the West you 
expected light and help and inspiration. 
Then Swamiji made it clear to you that not 
by imitating western life could India be 
raised ; but by turning towards your own 
scriptures, by studying the culture of your 
own motherland you would become men. 

And as my friend remarked that there is 
light enough in India, that India needed 
men, so I might have retorted that the West 
has plenty of men, that we needed light. 

But, are these the kind of men that 
Swamiji wanted ? Yes, muscles of iron 
and nerves of steel the West has. A good 
deal of brain, even. Swamiji would not 
have told us in the West that by playing 
football we would be better able to under- 
stand the Gita. Strength there is, indomit- 
able will-power, perseverance, courage, 
integrity. Who shall deny it ? But was that 
all that Swamiji wanted of a man ? 

Brute force we find abundant in the West. 
But how is that force applied ? Is it used 
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as a medium to elevate us above the brute 
creation ? Has it made us real men ? That 
is the question. 

Do you see that strength is a foundation 
on which to raise a noble, refined character, 
as a basis on which the higher, the moral, 
the spiritual man takes his stand ? 

Swamiji wanted men, but not brutes. He 
wanted man, the highest product of evolu- 
tion ; man the master of his lower nature, 
the king of creation. 

And what did Swamiji mean by strength ? 
“Strength! Strength! I have only taught 
strength!” he exclaimed when questioned 
about his work. 

But what kind of strength ? Do you 
remember how he would repeat again and 
again Shri Krishna’s admonition to Arjuna 
when the latter in a moment of mental con- 
fusion dropped bow and arrow and sank 
down in his chariot overcome by grief ? 
“Whence this weakness ?” exclaimed Lord 
Krishna. “At critical moments to fall back 
and shrink from one’s duty is mean. It does 
not befit thee, Arjuna! Remember you are 
an Aryan! Stand up, and quit thee like a 
man ! ” 

Swamiji wanted that kind of strength. 
Strength that leads to the conscientious per- 
formance of dharma, be it in social functions 
or in a life of withdrawal from worldly 
affairs . 

Renunciation, we were taught, must be 
the backbone of our life, in the world as 
well as in solitude. 

In the West we had enough of worldly 
activity. So in London Swamiji told his 
disciples: “What the world wants today 

is twenty men and women who can dare 
to stand in the street yonder and say that 
they possess nothing but God! What the 
world wants is character, men of burning 
selfless love. Remember, man is the highest 
being that exists. Man is God . But that 



man must be pure and strong and selfless, 
and stripped of worldly ambitions.” 

“One great theme,” so writes a friend to 
me from California, “one great theme was 
carried through all the Swami’s teachings. 
And that was the necessity of spiritual self- 
reliance.” 

“Religion is for the strong!” he shouted 
again and again. “Be brave! Be strong! 
Be fearless! Once you have taken up the 
spiritual life, fight! Fight as long as there 
is any life in you! Even though you know 
that you are going to be killed, fight till 
you are killed! Don’t die of fright! Die 
fighting \ Don’t go down till you are knocked 
down ! ” 

Then with his right hand extended, he 
thundered: “Die game! Die game! Die 
game!” These were his farewell words to 
his disciples in California, his good-bye. 

That is what Swamiji wanted of his men. 
The demand was high, but he could not be 
satisfied with anything less. 

Renunciation was Swamiji’s badge. It is 
true, in the West he had often to accept a 
life of luxury. But his friends knew that 
his inner soul was always at the feet of his 
master ; that to him he looked for inspira- 
tion, that from him he received the com- 
mand. 

That burning love for God and Truth, his 
absolute selflessness, his love and symptthy 
for the high and low alike, are what made 
Swamiji so dear to his western disciples. 
They felt instinctively that it was his own 
heart that spoke when he quoted an ancient 
Rishi: “Hear, ye children of immortal 

bliss, even ye that dwell in higher spheres! 
For I have found that ancient One who is 
beyond all darkness, all delusion. And 
knowing him, ye also shall be saved from 
death.” 

And then Swamiji departed. He left for 
distant shores. But his voice seemed to 
have lingered behind. And in hours of soli- 
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tude, when the heart felt sad and longed for 
one look, for one word from the beloved 
but departed master, that voice seemed to 
speak and whisper, “Go within, all know- 
ledge is there. Hearest thou not ? In thine 
own heart, day and night goes on that eternal 
song, Sacchidananda, Shivoham, Shivoham.” 

And now, as we look back and reflect on 
what heritage Swami Vivekananda has left 
to the West, we would point first of all to 
those who were his disciples, those living 
monuments, chiselled by his own hands, 
men and women, always ready to testify to 
the debt they owe to their master. We would 
point to the men and women he has made, 
men and women ready to live and die for 
him. 

We would point to the lives he has chan- 
ged, to those whom he has brought to the 
feet of his own divine master. We would 
point to his brother sannyasins now 
spreading his message in foreign lands. 

And then we would point to that encyclo- 
pedia of spiritual wealth, his lectures and 
writings, now printed and widely circulated 
all over the world in different languages. 
Through these scriptures his voice may still 
be heard. Through them his spirit is still 
working. To these scriptures, for ages to 
come, East and West alike will look for 
light and guidance. 



We would point to the Vedanta societies 
now flourishing in America ; and lastly, to 
a quiet place of retreat in the sunny hills 
of California, the Shanti Ashrama, our first 
ashrama in America. Here, and in the 
Ananda Ashrama, people go today to live 
a spiritual life. 

And now, if you ask me what made 
Swami Vivekananda so wonderfully success- 
ful in the West, we would answer that it 
was his eloquence, the logic of his argu- 
ments, his wonderful personality, and most 
of all, his spotless life and character. It 
was the combination of heart and intellect 
that made Swamiji the power that he was. 

His mission to the West, I take it, was to 
give to the Christians a higher interpreta- 
tion of their own scriptures ; to give unbeli- 
evers a sound foundation for serious 
investigation ; to guide the scientific mind 
into channels of higher research ; to point 
out to western nations the danger of a 
materialistic civilization ; and to show to all 
men and women the way to realise their 
own divinity. 

And this he did by placing before us and 
by explaining to us the treasures of the 
Vedas. 

In fulfilling his mission Swami Viveka- 
nanda has placed all western nations under 
eternal obligations to India. 



SWAMIJI AND THE WEST 

SWAMI HIRANMAYANANDA 



It all began with a vision which Shri 
Ramakrishna had during his life time. One 
day he saw that in the days to come many 
white-complexioned devotees would also be 
coming for his grace. In the year 1886, just 
before he passed away, he wrote in a small 
piece of paper that Naren will teach the 



world and that he would go to a distant 
place and roar like a lion. None could 
believe the implication of this prophecy then. 



When Shri Ramakrishna passed away in 
1886, the young boys who had gathered 
round him at Cossipore and trained by him 
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to lead the monastic life, felt a sense of 
desolation. The last period of excruciating 
pain of cancer that their master suffered 
from, left an impression on the minds of 
many. But along with their service to the 
master, the young men were also doing 
intense sadhana under the guidance and 
inspiration of Shri Ramakrishna who direc- 
ted them to live together even after his 
death. Narendranath, who wanted to be 
immersed in the bliss of nirvikalpa samadhi, 
was asked by the master to lead and look 
after this group and to keep them together. 

In the life of Swami Vivekananda three 
formative influences worked ; first, his 
acquaintance with the scriptures of India 
and the philosophy of the West ; second, 
his intimate knowledge of his own mother- 
land, India ; third, his spiritual training 
under the guidance of his guru, Shri Rama- 
krishna. 

Despite his first-hand knowledge of the 
Western philosophy and Eastern scriptures, 
the young Naren remained unsatisfied. He 
wanted to see the verification of these truths 
mentioned in the scriptures. In Shri Rama- 
krishna he found a fulfilment of these very 
truths. Nay, he found these verities in Shri 
Ramakrishna’s life of which the scriptures 
were but imperfect expressions. Vivekananda 
saw the swing of Shri Ramakrishna’s mind 
from a common life to the higher regions 
of spiritual realisation. Out of infinite 
bounty of his heart, the master gave this 
knowledge gathered in the superconscious 
state, for the good of mankind. 

In Shri Ramakrishna’s life and teachings 
he found the key with which to unravel the 
mysteries of life. The teachings of his 
master made him convinced of the global 
mission for which his master was born in 
this age of materialism, reason, and doubt. 

But only the knowledge of his master was 
not enough. Vivekananda wanted to see 
with his own eyes his own country, the 
country which was once so great in spiritual 



vision and material prosperity, and which 
was now degraded and decadent. He moved 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
meeting maharajas, commoners, and even the 
beggars and pariahs. This great journey of 
India made him realise that the nation was 
not merely a geogrphical entity. Although 
she was living in the slumber of age-old 
political slavery, India was, to his vision, a 
gigantic spiritual organism with an immense 
potentiality which needed conflagration. He 
felt himself the harbinger of the heavenly 
fire to bring new life to his moribund 
motherland. With a deep confidence he 
said that India is not old and effete but 
young and vigorous, spiritually. Despite this 
knowledge, the immense poverty all over the 
vast sub-continent pained him. He saw 
the Indian people passing their days in 
utter humiliation under the foreign rule. 
The entire nation was living apparently a 
lethargic and disinterested existence. India, 
the great nation, was virtually sleeping like 
a huge pre-historic leviathan. With a pro- 
phetic passion he took it upon his mighty 
shoulders to rejuvenate India and assure her 
great role as the spiritual teacher and saviour 
of the growingly materialistic world. 

Sitting on the last rock of Kanyakumari, 
he hit upon a plan. It was to carry the 
spiritual knowledge of India to the West 
and get some help from the West in order 
to set up some institutions to feed the 
hungry, teeming millions of his motherland. 
He had already heard about the Parliament 
of Religions to be held in 1893 in Chicago. 
Many who knew him asked him to go there 
but he was not sure about what course to 
be taken. During these days of alternating 
hope and doubt, one night he dreamt that 
Shri Ramakrishna was walking through the 
ocean and asking him to follow him. Still 
doubting and unsatisfied, he wrote to Holy 
Mother seeking her blessings for this great 
journey. The blessings came and he finally 
felt determined to go. In the presence of 
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his Madras devotees and others, on 31st 
May, 1893, Vivekananda sailed alone for 
the West. He never dreamt of the great 
destiny that was waiting for him. Viveka- 
nanda’s disciples were devoted to him and 
genuine in their service to the master, but 
they too were inexperienced about the 
mundane matters which a foreign trip 
needed for a penniless wandering monk 
like their master, Vivekananda. 



Via Vancouver, he arrived at Chicago. 
He came two months earlier. There was 
nothing for him to do. Neither he had the 
money to maintain himself for these days. 
America does not allow monks to beg. 
After trials and tribulations, he finally rea- 
ched the historic dais of the Parliament of 
Religions. After that, history was made. 
Many religious lectures were delivered by 
the representatives of the various religions 
on the very first day. Many speeches were 
highly intellectual and well-written. Many 
speakers exhibited oratorical skills. But 
when the unknown monk Swami Viveka- 
nanda stood up and just spoke the first five 
words: “Sisters and Brothers of America” — 
thundering applause from seven thousand 
ladies and gentlemen, the most selected 
gathering of the American continent, thrilled 
the hall and the speaker himself. 

What was the newness in these five 
words ? It expressed the true spirit and the 
essence of the Parliament. Vivekananda 
knew that he was only the carrier of the 
message of his master, and all that fell from 
his lips for the rest of the Parliament were 
the teachings of his master. But Viveka- 
nanda never mentioned his master’s name 
fearing that they would not be able to 
recognise the greatness of the unlettered 
man of God. Yet it is his master’s voice 
which rang in thundering cadence through 
the lips of this disciple. The Parliament 
over, Vivekananda became a celebrity in the 
American subcontinent. 



Years of activity then followed in America 



and a short period of Vedantic preaching 
in Europe. Those were the years of a man 
of God traversing through the great coun- 
try of USA where he implanted the seed of 
Vedanta philosophy, preaching everywhere 
the essential divinity innate in every human 
being, the essential unity of all religions, 
and the fundamental unity of existence. 
When the preaching got intensified and 
people began to flock around him, Viveka- 
nanda started his first centre in New York. 

In February 1896 he wrote, “I have 
succeeded now in rousing the very heart of 
the American civilisation. New York, but 
it has been a terrific struggle.” This prea- 
ching was, indeed, a terrific struggle which 
took away years of life from him. In the 
November of the same year, he confided 
to someone, “I had to work till I am at 
death’s door, and had to spend nearly the 
whole of that energy in America....” He 
knew that he was carrying to the West the 
life-giving message of Vedanta, the message 
of his master for their own good. He had 
no fear to speak out the truth about the 
essential divinity of all souls, and he gave 
this message with intense sacrifice and love 
for his own Western brothers and sisters. 
“I had a message from India to the West,” 
he wrote a month before his death, “and 
boldly I gave it to the American and English 
peoples.” To the Westerners he proved 
that the most transcendental ideas can be 
made practical in real life and can be rea- 
lised even by the common masses. Boston 
Evening Transcript of March 30, 1896 
wrote, “In preaching the divinity of man he 
inculcates a spirit of strength into us which 
will have none of those barriers between life 
and actual realisation of the sublime that, 
to ordinary man, appears as insurmountable.” 
In January of the same year New York 
Herald admitted, “Sufficient success has 
attended the efforts of Swami Vivekananda.” 

With his spine-breaking labour when he 
succeeded to draw the respect of many emi- 
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nent intellectuals, preachers, and seekers of 
God, Swamiji decided to create a band of 
spiritually enlightened souls from the Wester- 
ners. This he accomplised in his six weeks 
of sublime ministration in the Thousand 
Island Park in 1896. 

Ninety years have passed after Viveka- 
nanda’s preaching in the West. Swamiji 
passed away in 1902. But the power of his 
words which even when couched in cold 
print sends an electric shock to persons like 
Romain Rolland, is inspiring thousands to- 
day in the West. His thoughts are still 
working and his influence is expanding. 
Today there are 12 Vedanta Centres laid and 
run by the monks of Vivekananda in USA. 
It is not the number of centres which is 
important. It is the deep but steady pene- 
tration of Vedanta philosophy as preached 
and practised by Swamiji, that we see more 
and more as the years roll on. Swamiji said, 
“It may be that I shall find it good to get 
outside my body — to cast it off like a worn- 
out garment. But I shall not cease to work. 
I shall inspire men everywhere, until the 
world shall know that it is one with God.” 



It should be remembered that 15 Vedanta 
centres run by the monks of Vivekananda 
in the West are very few compared to the 
vast spiritual need of the West. Because of 
the shortage of monks, we could not send 
more of them to the West. I wish that the 
spiritual-minded young Indians would join 
the Order in future in large numbers and 
help us spread more the message of Shri 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda in the West 



Swami Vivekananda’s message is the 
message of practical Vedanta. He preached 
that the One and the many are the same. 
That is why the workshop and the study, 
the farmyard and the field, are equally fit 
places of the meeting of God and man, as 
are the cells of the hermit and the doors of 
the temple. But unfortunately in the name 
of preaching spirituality many people today 
are coming to the West for selling religion 
and spirituality. In our centres I found that 
really sincere and pure souls are coming and 
receiving from our Swamis the pure, life- 
giving water, the age-old spiritual teachings 
of Vedanta for quenching their parched 
hearts. 



Last year in 1988, I chanced to visit many 
Vedanta centres of our Order in USA. This 
was my second trip to the great continent. 
Vedanta centres at Seattle and St. Louis in- 
vited me for their golden jubilee celebra- 
tions. On 1 1th April I started from Calcutta. 
After visiting Delhi, London, Seattle, 
Portland, Berkeley, Sacramento, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, Trabuco, Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Toronto in Canada 
(private centere), Seattle and London, I came 
back to Delhi on 22nd July. 

A representative of the 1 Prabuddha 
BharatcC requested to give my impressions 
of this visit. I find our centres are more 
developed than earlier. More people are 
coming. They are interested in something 
which their material prosperity and worldly 
enjoyments could not vouchsafe to have. 
There is a great search for inner life in them. 



The progress is slow. But I do not think 
that the effect of the preachings of Swami 
Vivekananda will go in vain. He came not 
to ask money but to give spirituality ‘freely’ 
and he gave his best years of life for the 
West. That first impact of Vivekananda’s 
preaching is still there. It flows like a rivulet 
meandering sometimes visibly, sometimes in 
subterranean ways. But I am confident that 
the message of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda is 
spreading and will spread more and more in 
the days to come, thus proving true the 
words of Arnold J. Toynbee who said, 

“Shri Ramakrishna was bom and brought 
up in a village in Bengal. He spent most 
of his life in a temple on the bank of the 
Ganges, only few miles away from Calcutta. 
Outwardly his life might seem uneventful. 
Yet in his own field, the field of religion, 
his life was more active and more effective 
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than the lives of his contemporaries, Indian 
and English, who were building the frame- 
work of modern India in Shri Ramakrishna’s 
life time. 



Perhaps Shri Ramakrishna’s life was even 
more modem than theirs in the sense that 
his work may have a still greater future 
than theirs.” 



HAIL, SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ! 

(New York World , February 3, 1895) 

A New Finding 

GARGI 



In volume three of the six-volume series 
Swami Vivekananda in the West it is said, 
“As far as be determined, the New York 
newspapers had not concerned themselves 
with Swamiji’s stay (in the city in the early 
part of 1895). Cosmopolitan, sophisticated, 
and churning with people and ideas of all 
sorts, the city accepted him without fanfare 
or blazing headlines.” 1 This turns out to be 
only partly true. Yes, New York accepted 
Swamiji without the blazing headlines that 
had greeted him wherever he went in the 
Midwest ; but during that first season of his 
New York work the newspapers did not 
ignore him. Indeed, shortly after he had 
settled down in New York for the quiet, 
concentrated work of teaching Vedanta — 
primarily by holding classes in his own 
quarters — the New York World greeted him 
with an excellent article, which appeared on 
Sunday, February 3, 1895. This important 
and welcoming announcement of Swamiji’s 
presence in New York, has recently been 
unearthed by Ray and Wanda Ellis of St. 
Louis, Missouri — two indefatigable devotees, 
who have been searching for (and finding) 
overlooked footprints of Swamiji’s trail 
through America. 

Graciously, the Ellises have sent me their 

1* Marie Louise Burke, The World Teacher, 
Part One, (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1985), 

pp. 315-16. 



discoveries, and since this World report is, 

I think, of special interest to those of 
Swamiji’s followers who never get enough 
of hearing about the impression he made 
upon Americans as he strode through their 
land, I am presenting it here as a kind of 
appendix to volume three of Swami Vivek - 
ananda in the West — The World Teacher , 
Part one. 

To me, one of the things that makes this 
article of particular interest is the remark 
of its author to the effect that Swamiji had 
good manners — an observation one would 
make, one thinks, only about a child or an 
alien from outer space. And, to be sure, 
in the 1890s most Americans viewed Swamiji 
as the latter type of phenomenon. India was 
as strange as a planet of some other star. 
The discoveries that this Hindu, this alien 
being, spoke fluent English, that he was 
learned, intelligent, and witty, that he was 
well-mannered — such discoveries were start- 
ling and fascinating. They made headlines. 

But I have wondered if there was not 
some quality about Swamiji’s courtesy, superb 
though it was, that made it particularly 
remarkable to our reporter — something 
over and above the newsworthy fact that 
this extraterrestrial was a gentleman. Was 
there perhaps some shining quality about 
his courtesy that could not be accounted 
for merely by “elegant breeding” ? 
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In a sense, all courtesy shines, for, as 
everybody knows, it is based on considera- 
tion for others, on “doing unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” It 
springs from empathy with others, and that 
is indeed a shining thing. But did not the 
shine of Swamiji’s manner have a different 
quality and a greater magnitude about it 
than that of the most exquisite of ordinary 
human courtesy ? Acting as he did at all 
times from an awareness of the divinity of 
every man, woman, and child— of every 
living being — did he not move and speak as 
one would in a temple where the Deity is 
awake ? Was not his courtesy an act of 
reverence ? One would say yes ; to him 
the universe was a temple and every being 
in it was the object of his worship. More- 
over, he himself lived so close to God that 
he was continually in what a Christian might 
call a “state of grace”— and this in the most 
profound sense of the term. He was grace 
itself. His whole being was grace-full. His 
voice was music ; his words poetry to those 
who listened ; his movements flowed like the 
movements of a dance ; his thought was 
instinct with truth. How many of those 
who knew him remarked on this quality of 
gracefulness that characterised him! There 
was nothing harsh about him, nothing 
awkward, nothing out of place, nothing rude. 
True, Swamiji was sometimes rough — as 
one is when one shakes another person who 
is thrashing about in sleep, having some 
horrendous nightmare. He shook dreaming 
people without too politeness, wanting only 
to bring them out of their private horror. 
But he was also (by the same token) the 
gentlest of the gentle. He tempered his 
every act to another’s need. 

One might see this trait as “elegant breed- 
ing” as did the writer of the following article, 
or one might know it to stem from the 
consciousness of Oneness, where Swamiji 
dwelt. Indeed, perhaps one could say that 
true “good manners” (as distinct from the 



shifting winds of custom and etiquette, which 
he often scorned) are based less on doing 
good unto others than on a state of mind 
in which one sees no “self’ and no “others”, 
we all, consciously or unconsciously, aspire 
to and adore. 

In any case, in the following article we 
glimpse Swamiji as he was seen by some- 
one back in 1895. One suspects that our 
reporter was amazed not only that this alien 
being was an exquisitely cultured, well-bred 
gentleman, but that his courtesy had an 
unaccustomed, unearthly luster about it — a 
shine that effortlessly bridged the light-years 
between two worlds. 

Well, here is the New York World article 
of February 3, 1895: 

HAIL, SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA. 



A High-Caste Brahmin from 
India Is the Latest 
Social Fad. 

PREACHING THE “HIGHER THOUGHT” 
Picturesque, Interesting, Cultured and 
Well Bred, and Has Fascinating 

Liquid Eyes. 



The Swami Vivekananda is in town. Perhaps 
you know that in Hindu language Swami means 
master, or rabbi, and that it is pronounced like 
Suwamee in the old song with an m substituted 
for an n. The rest of the Swami’s name, as near 
as English-speaking Occidentals can come to it. 
begins with wevee, then runs into cannon, and 
winds up with thuh like the article the before a 
consonant. 

Swamee Weveecannontha was a delegate to the 
Parliament of Religions in the World’s Fair, sent 
to represent the religion of the Hindus. He has 
remained here doing missionary work in response 
to invitations by prominent members of the '‘higher 
thought” movement in this conutry. They are 
greatly impressed by his teachings. 

What is he like ? An exceedingly handsome, 
rather stockily built young man of thirty, or 
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thereabouts, very dark skinned, with the large 
black, liquid eyes that the matinee girl raves over 
as “splendid,” who goes about in a long dark 
orange-red coat, with a sash about the waist. Out 
of doors and in all public places, as at the theatre, 
which he sometimes attends, the Swami’s curling 
dark hair is surrounded by a wonderfully compli- 
cated turban. 

Who is he? The son of one of the first families 
in Bengal, born a Brahmin of the highest caste 
and grew up with the name Narendra Nath 
Dutta. He was educated at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and elsewhere for the law. 

At twenty his interest in the holy personages 
among his people led him to listen .to Ram 
Krishna Deb, whom the Hindus worship as an 
incarnation of God. Vivekananda became one 
of his disciples, left his family and took the vows 
of chastity and poverty. 

His master, who> departed this life in 1886 (a 
Brahmin by caste), was an orthodox Hindu, a 
believer in reincarnation, but an eclectic ; an 
advocate of the doctrines of the Vedas, but accep- 
ting all doctrines ; worshipping all the great 
teachers of the past ; an idolator, but a believer 
in one infinite deity. Swami Vivekananda follows 
him. 

His missionary efforts here are to urge that 
the fundamental truths of all religions are in 
harmony. He wishes our missionaries to India 
would stop preaching dogmas and creeds. His 
idea of worship is transcendental insight. 

Last Sunday afternoon he addressed a number 
of socially prominent people in the drawing rooms 
of a Gramercy Park residence, and during the 
week he graciously received a World reporter. 

He wishes to raise money here to use in estab- 
lishing a training-school for young men and 
women in his own country who desire to become 
teachers. But he is not begging and is making 
no effort to secure money. Several people, moved 
by his eloquence, have offered him gifts, but these 
he refuses, his views not permitting him to hold 
or collect money. Subscriptions for the proposed 
training-school, however, may be forwarded 
through the Swami direct to India. 

The impurity of the religions of India is a 
topic that moves the Swami to most impressive 
eloquence. He says, “Why do you judge our 
people or religion by the lowest element ? You 
in America would not wish to be judged by the 
ignorant, low people among you. In Southern 
India there are worshippers of a negative system 



of religion, but in Northern India the religion is 
the highest spirituality. The immoralities in the 
temples, of which dreadful stories reach your 
ears, are the orgies of a tribe in Southern India 
who are not true Indians and by whom we feel 
it injustice to be measured.” 

In the Swami’s religion the mother is wor- 
shipped as .the incarnation of the female attributes 
of the divine nature. Even when a man becomes 
a monk his mother’s wishes continue supreme, 
and whatever she commands him he is bound to 
obey. “The entire literature of India may be 
searched,” says the Swami, “for an unchaste 
heroine, and in vain. Chastity in woman is a 
part of the religion of the people,” and mother- 
hood is raised by them to an exalted and ideally 
beautiful place. 

The Swami’s master believed that women and 
money are the chief sources of trouble in the 
world, and he it was who^ insisted that the man 
who would teach his fellow-beings to attain to 
purer lives must look upon every woman, young 
or old, as his mother, and treat her as such. He 
also must trust to each day to supply the material 
needs of that day in food. 

“In my country,” says the Swami, “the orange- 
red dress is looked upon by all the people as the 
badge of poverty, calling for generosity, and the 
presentation at any door of the tin cup carried by 
a monk will bring a ready offering of food that 
suffices for his needs till he is again hungry.” 

He would like to see some of the Western 
energy and enterprise grafted upon the Eastern 
temperament and life, and believes that we should 
be benefited if we imbibed some of the Eastern 
calm and poise. 

The Swami is the personification of elegant 
breeding. His manner is exquisitely polished, and 
his voice one that delights the sensitive ear. His 
mind moves quickly and its resources seem unlimi- 
ted. He has tact, policy, and wisdom, and does 
not commit himself upon any topic of which he 
does not feel himself to ho the master. 

“Do I wish that the Christian would become 
Hindu ?” he asks, and himself answers, “God 
forbid. Do I wish that the Hindu or Buddhist 
would become Christian ? God forbid,” he 
continues, and goes on to say that each one must 
assimilate everything that will contribute to his 
growth, but must develop according to his own 
individuality. 

“One thing I must tell you,” says the Swami. 
“Idolatry in India does not mean anything horrible. 




